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he  process  by  which  warfighters  assemble  information,  analyze  it,  make  deci- 


X  sions,  and  direct  their  units  has  challenged  commanders  since  the  beginning 
of  warfare.  Starting  with  the  Vietnam  War,  they  faced  a  new  challenge — com¬ 
manding  their  units  before  a  television  camera.  Today,  commanders  at  all  levels 
can  count  on  operating  “24/7”1  on  a  global  stage  before  a  live  camera  that  never 
blinks.  This  changed  environment  has  a  profound  effect  on  how  strategic  leaders 
make  their  decisions  and  how  warfighters  direct  their  commands. 

The  impact  of  this  kind  of  media  coverage  has  been  dubbed  “the  CNN  ef¬ 
fect,”  referring  to  the  widely  available  round-the-clock  broadcasts  of  the  Cable 
News  Network.  The  term  was  born  in  controversy.  In  1992  President  Bush’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  place  troops  in  Somalia  after  viewing  media  coverage  of  starving  refugees 
was  sharply  questioned.  Were  American  interests  really  at  stake?  Was  CNN  decid¬ 
ing  where  the  military  goes  next?  Less  than  a  year  later,  President  Clinton’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  withdraw  US  troops  after  scenes  were  televised  of  a  dead  American 
serviceman  being  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Mogadishu  seemed  to  confirm  the 
power  of  CNN.  Today,  with  the  proliferation  of  24/7  news  networks,  the  impact  of 
CNN  alone  may  have  diminished,  but  the  collective  presence  of  round-the-clock 
news  coverage  has  continued  to  grow.  In  this  article,  the  term  “the  CNN  effect” 
represents  the  collective  impact  of  all  real-time  news  coverage — indeed,  that  is 
what  the  term  has  come  to  mean  generally. 

The  advent  of  real-time  news  coverage  has  led  to  immediate  public 
awareness  and  scrutiny  of  strategic  decisions  and  military  operations  as  they  un¬ 
fold.  Is  this  a  net  gain  or  loss  for  strategic  leaders  and  warfighters?  The  military 
welcomes  the  awareness  but  is  leery  of  the  scrutiny.  The  fourth  estate’s  vast  re¬ 
sources  offer  commanders  exceptional  opportunities.  Yet  the  press — including 
both  print  and  electronic  news  media — still  receives  mixed  reviews  from  the  mil¬ 
itary.  Many  in  the  military  view  the  media’s  intrusion  as  a  potential  operational 
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risk  and,  perhaps,  a  career  risk.  But  the  military  needs  the  media  to  keep  Ameri¬ 
cans  informed  and  engaged  in  order  to  garner  public  support  for  its  operations. 
The  CNN  effect  thus  is  a  double-edged  sword — a  strategic  enabler  and  a  poten¬ 
tial  operational  risk. 

This  article  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  evolution  of  the  military- 
media  relationship  in  the  television  age.  That  analysis  will  provide  the  basis  for 
some  insights  on  why  the  military  and  the  media  have  such  a  tenuous,  distrustful 
relationship.  In  spite  of  their  mutual  suspicions,  this  article  will  argue  that  the 
military  needs  the  media  now  more  than  ever.  Thus,  strategic  leaders  and  senior 
warfighters  should  explore  how  they  can  best  work  with  the  media  as  an  enabler 
while  mitigating  potential  operational  risks. 

Military-Media  Relations:  A  Look  Back 

General  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster  (USA  Ret.),  former  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe,  succinctly  summarized  the  relationship  between  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  media: 

While  there  is — or  should  be — a  natural  convergence  of  interests  in  providing  to 
the  public  accurate  information  about  our  armed  forces  and  what  they  do,  there  is  at 
the  same  time  an  inherent  clash  of  interests  (especially  acute  when  men  are  fighting 
and  dying)  between  military  leaders  responsible  for  success  in  battle  and  for  the 
lives  of  their  commands,  and  a  media  intensely  competitive  in  providing  readers 
and  viewers  with  quick  and  vivid  “news”  and  opinion.2 

If  one  views  the  media  as  representing  the  people  in  Clausewitz’s  trinity 
(generally,  if  somewhat  inaccurately,  characterized  as  the  people,  the  military, 
and  the  government),  the  first  half  of  General  Goodpaster ’s  statement  regarding 
a  “natural  convergence  of  interests”  rings  true.  In  a  perfect  world,  with  the  media 
serving  as  the  lens  for  the  American  people,  the  nation  needs  the  media  to  ensure 
equilibrium  among  the  people,  its  elected  officials,  and  its  subordinate  military. 
Yet  General  Goodpaster’s  reference  to  a  clash  of  interests  is  also  true.  The  media, 
though  committed  to  getting  the  story  right,  are  also  in  the  business  of  reporting 
exciting  news  that  sells.  To  the  contrary,  the  military  often  has  a  life-and-death 
responsibility  to  withhold  information  (and,  in  truth,  sometimes  less  virtuous 
reasons).  It  is  this  ensuing  clash  that  has  stymied  the  military-media  relationship, 
especially  since  the  advent  of  television. 
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recovery  efforts  following  Operation  Desert  Storm.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  US  Military 
Academy,  the  College  of  Naval  Command  and  Staff,  and  the  Army  War  College.  She  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  industrial  and  operations  engineering  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  systems  engineering  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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“The  CNN  effect  is  a  double-edged  sword 
a  strategic  enabler  and  a  potential 
operational  risk.  ” 


Though  this  new  technology  should  have  brought  the  military  closer  to 
its  policymakers  and  the  people,  it  did  not.  The  confluence  of  events  in  the  1 960s 
and  early  1970s — a  TV  in  virtually  every  American  living  room,  a  failed  policy 
in  Vietnam,  and  a  lost  war — served  to  divide  sharply  the  military  and  the  media. 
In  the  military,  this  painful  experience  planted  seeds  of  hatred  toward  the  media 
that  permeated  the  military  culture  for  decades.  Colonel  Henry  Gole  (USARet.), 
writing  about  attitudes  of  Army  War  College  students  in  the  1980s,  observed, 
“Some  20  years  after  their  experience  in  Vietnam,  student  attitudes  toward  the 
media  were  overwhelmingly  negative  and  seemingly  permanent,  at  least  in  that 
generation  of  embittered  officers.”3  Later,  in  1990,  Lieutenant  General  Bernard 
Trainor  (USMC  Ret.)  noted,  “The  credo  of  the  military  seems  to  have  become 
‘duty,  honor,  country,  and  hate  the  media.’”4  More  recently,  Don  Oberdorfer,  a 
former  military  affairs  correspondent  for  The  Washington  Post,  offered,  “A 
whole  generation  of  military  officers  grew  up  believing  that  the  press  was  the 
problem,  not  the  enemy.”5 

In  addition  to  the  clash  between  military  and  media  objectives,  there  is  a 
cultural  cleavage  that  some  would  say  is  sharpened  by  having  an  all-volunteer 
force.  Joe  Galloway  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  calls  the  cultural  gap,  “a  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  ‘anarchists’  and  the  ‘control  freaks.’”6  Military  officers  want  to 
control,  as  much  as  possible,  everything  on  the  battlefield  or  area  of  operations. 
On  the  other  hand,  reporters  want  unfettered  access  to  all  aspects  of  an  operation. 
Commanders  worry  over  leaks  of  information  that  might  compromise  an  opera¬ 
tion.  Keeping  secrets  is  anathema  to  a  reporter.  Exacerbating  these  divergent  ten¬ 
dencies  are  the  different  personalities  the  two  professions  attract.  The  military 
attracts  people  who  follow  the  rules;  the  media  attract  those  who  thrive  on  “less  is 
more”  when  it  comes  to  establishing  rules  for  reporting.  Nonetheless,  both  the 
media  and  the  military  share  a  commitment  to  American  freedoms,  and  neither 
wants  a  news  story  to  be  the  cause  of  a  single  American  soldier’s  death. 

While  media  technology  and  military-media  relations  have  changed 
over  the  last  half-century,  so  has  warfare  changed  in  the  information  age,  as  has 
the  nature  of  military  deployments.  The  following  paragraphs  will  review  the 
military-media  evolution  from  the  Vietnam  War  through  recent  peacekeeping 
and  humanitarian  assistance  missions  to  the  outset  of  the  current  “war  on  terror¬ 
ism”  in  Afghanistan. 
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Vietnam  (1961-75) 

The  Vietnam  War  was  a  seminal  event  in  military-media  relations.  It 
marked  the  first  television  coverage  of  war  and  a  monumental  shift  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  media  and  the  American  military.  It  also  was  the  last  time  reporters  en¬ 
joyed  unfettered  access  without  censorship  in  an  American  war.  Americans  saw 
battle  scenes  with  real  soldiers,  not  John  Wayne  or  Errol  Flynn,  on  the  screen.  Said 
one  American  infantryman  in  Vietnam  in  1965,  “Cameras.  That’s  all  I  see  wherever 
I  look.  Sometimes,  I’m  not  sure  whether  I’m  a  soldier  or  an  extra  in  a  bad  movie.”7 
The  nightly  network  news  brought  into  American  kitchens  and  living  rooms  images 
of  American  soldiers  killing  and  being  wounded  and  killed,  displaced  civilians,  and 
destroyed  Vietnamese  villages.  These  images  were  more  powerful  than  any  print 
medium  could  ever  be.  And  they  were  generally  America’s  first  experience  with  real 
war  images,  since  no  war  had  been  fought  on  American  soil  since  the  Civil  War. 

Before  the  Vietnam  War,  the  American  press  had  generally  supported  na¬ 
tional  war  efforts  and  the  national  leadership  with  positive  stories.  The  Vietnam 
War  was  different.  This  time  reporters  told  of  American  units  that  lacked  disci¬ 
pline,  and  of  troops  using  drugs  on  the  battlefield.  They  interviewed  US  soldiers 
who  questioned  US  war  aims  while  the  war  was  ongoing.8  Such  stories,  though 
factual,  were  viewed  by  the  military  as  negative.  Moreover,  the  uniformed  leader¬ 
ship  viewed  these  stories  as  a  major  reason  they  were  losing  the  war  at  home  while 
they  were  winning  the  battles  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  war  without  front  lines,  reporters  went  wherever  they  could  get 
transportation  to  and  reported  on  whatever  happened  there.9  This  kind  of  reporting 
led  military  leaders  to  feel  as  though  coverage  was  random  and,  when  negative,  bi¬ 
ased.  Reporters  viewed  the  official  version  of  the  war — briefed  at  the  nightly  “F  ive 
O’Clock  Follies” — with  disdain,  as  they  often  had  seen  a  very  different  picture  out 
on  the  battlefield  that  same  day.  This  fueled  the  skepticism  and  distrust  of  military 
leaders  and  government  officials  held  by  most  reporters  covering  the  war.10 

The  media’s  enormous  negative  coverage  of  the  Tet  Offensive  marked  the 
turning  point  in  the  Vietnam  War  and,  as  such,  became  the  basis  for  heated  debate  as 
to  whether  the  military  or  the  media  lost  the  war.  The  disturbing  images  on  the  TV 
screen  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  official  reports  by  the  government  and  military 
leadership  that  the  United  States  was,  in  fact,  winning  the  war  and  would  be  out  of 
Vietnam  soon.  But  the  initial  reports  on  Tet  also  were  misleading.11  After  Tet  in 
1968,  the  reports  began  to  be  about  the  difference  between  what  Washington  said 
versus  what  reporters  in  Vietnam  saw.  The  media  discredited  military  official  re¬ 
ports  on  the  progress  of  the  war,  thus  creating  a  divide  that  would  last  for  decades. 

What  did  the  US  armed  forces  learn  from  this  experience?  They  definitely 
learned  that  they  needed  the  support  of  the  American  people — trying  to  hide  two 
parts  of  Clausewitz’s  strategic  triangle  from  the  third  didn’t  work.  That  became  the 
story.  What  the  military  failed  to  see  was  the  importance  of  the  media  as  a  conduit  to 
the  people.  This  failure  was  clearly  evidenced  in  the  next  conflict,  Grenada. 
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Grenada  (1983) 

If  the  US  military  can  be  criticized  for  preparing  for  the  last  war  when  ap¬ 
proaching  the  next  one,  the  same  can  be  said  for  its  approach  to  handling  the  press 
in  Grenada.  The  overwhelming  lesson  from  Vietnam  seemed  to  have  been,  “Keep 
the  press  out!”  A  small  island  located  south  of  Barbados  in  the  Caribbean,  Grenada 
offered  the  military  the  opportunity  to  do  just  that.  President  Reagan  left  the  deci¬ 
sion  for  media  access  to  the  military,  and  ultimately  it  rested  with  the  operational 
commander  of  Joint  Task  Force  120,  Vice  Admiral  Joseph  Metcalf  III,  who  infuri¬ 
ated  reporters  by  banning  them  from  the  area. 

A  few  journalists  managed  to  get  a  small  boat  to  transport  them  from 
Barbados.  As  they  approached  Grenada,  Admiral  Metcalf  personally  ordered 
shots  fired  across  the  bow  of  the  media’s  vessel,  forcing  them  to  return  to  Barba¬ 
dos.  Shortly  thereafter,  one  of  these  reporters  asked  Metcalf  what  he  would  have 
done  had  the  reporters  not  changed  course.  Metcalf  replied,  “I  ’  d  have  blown  your 
ass  right  out  of  the  water!”12  Under  pressure  from  the  press  and  Congress,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  John  Vessey,  ordered  Admiral 
Metcalf  to  accommodate  reporters  starting  on  the  third  day  of  the  operation,  28 
October  1983.  General  Vessey  considered  the  exclusion  of  the  media  in  this  oper¬ 
ation  from  the  beginning  to  be  a  “huge  mistake  at  the  national  level.”13 

Thus,  following  Grenada,  General  Vessey  appointed  a  commission  to 
study  military-media  relations.  The  panel  was  composed  of  active-duty  military 
officers  and  retired  journalists.  Retired  Major  General  Winant  Sidle,  for  whom 
the  panel  and  its  report  were  named,  headed  it.  The  establishment  of  press  pools 
was  the  key  recommendation  of  the  Sidle  Report  and  the  most  controversial.  The 
media  panel  members  agreed  with  its  basic  recommendation: 

When  it  becomes  apparent  during  military  operational  planning  that  news  media 
pooling  provides  the  only  feasible  means  of  furnishing  the  media  with  early  access 
to  an  operation,  planning  should  support  the  largest  possible  press  pool  that  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  minimize  the  length  of  time  the  pool  will  be  necessary.14 

However,  three  full  pages  of  comments  highlighting  division  on  interpretations 
of  various  aspects  of  this  recommendation  were  also  included  in  the  report. 

Panama  (1989) 

The  military  and  the  press  generally  considered  the  Sidle  Report  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  military  felt  confident  it  could  control  media  access  by  controlling 
pools  of  reporters.  The  media  were  pleased  that  the  Chairman  would  formally  in¬ 
struct  commanders  to  plan  to  incorporate  the  media  in  their  operations  from  the 
earliest  planning  stages.  But  planning  for  the  media  in  Operation  Just  Cause  in 
Panama  translated  to  keeping  the  media  in  the  dark  to  ensure  secrecy  and  then  al¬ 
lowing  a  tightly  controlled  media  pool  in  country  after  the  start  of  hostilities.  The 
military  provided  little  support  to  the  media.  Without  transportation,  the  media 
could  not  get  the  whole  story.15 
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“Both  the  media  and  the  military  share  a 
commitment  to  American  freedoms, 
and  neither  wants  a  news  story  to  be  the  cause 
of  a  single  American  soldier ’s  death.  ” 


Media  access  in  Panama  was  nearly  as  limited  as  it  had  been  in  Grenada. 
The  decision  to  ignore  the  recommendations  of  the  Sidle  Report  by  essentially 
excluding  the  media  until  the  operation  was  ongoing  and  then  tightly  controlling 
and  censoring  information  was  made  at  the  highest  level  of  government.16  This 
frustrated  reporters  and,  perhaps,  precluded  the  military  from  demonstrating  its 
technical  and  tactical  competence.  While  live  reporting  had  missed  what  was 
later  described  by  General  Colin  Powell  as  a  “sloppy  success”  in  Grenada,  the 
Panama  operation  was  carefully  planned,  rehearsed,  and  executed.17 

In  spite  of  missing  the  first  hours  of  the  invasion  and  then  being  seques¬ 
tered  by  the  military,  reporters  did  get  out  and  did  report.  For  CNN,  this  was  its 
“first  war  as  a  media  event.”18  Live  reporting  frustrated  General  Powell,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  because  armchair  strategists  were 
critiquing  General  Max  Thurman’s  operations  as  they  unfolded.  This  in  turn  led 
to  pressure  on  the  White  House  to  direct  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  to  di¬ 
rect  Powell  to  pass  along  orders  he  himself  did  not  agree  with.  Powell  realized 
that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  new,  information-age  military-media  relation¬ 
ship.  He  later  reflected,  “This  was  a  new,  tough  age  for  the  military,  fighting  a  war 
as  it  was  being  reported.  We  could  not,  in  a  country  pledged  to  free  expression, 
simply  turn  off  the  press.  But  we  were  going  to  have  to  find  a  way  to  live  with  this 
unprecedented  situation.”19 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  reaction  of  CNN’s  Peter  Arnett  was  one  filled 
with  excitement:  “The  Panama  story  showed  CNN  just  how  alluring  live  coverage 
of  a  crisis  could  be.  CNN  now  had  the  technology,  the  skills,  and  [the]  money  to 
go  live  anywhere  in  the  world.”20  To  get  that  live  coverage,  reporters  could  not 
confine  themselves  to  press  pools  controlled  by  the  government.  To  prepare  for 
the  next  war,  correspondents  would  need  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  access,  communications,  and  transportation.  Information  technologies 
put  the  reporters  back  on  the  battlefield  in  the  Gulf  War  and  this  time  they  were 
reporting  live. 

Gulf  War  (1991) 

Operation  Desert  Storm  “was  the  most  widely  and  most  swiftly  re¬ 
ported  war  in  history.”21  In  addition  to  being  the  first  “CNN  War,”  this  war  also 
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marked  a  turning  point  in  military-media  relations  and  a  turning  point  for  Ameri- 
cans’  view  of  that  relationship.  General  Powell  had  learned  his  lesson  from  the 
Panama  invasion  and  ensured  not  only  media  access  but  made  certain  the  right 
kind  of  spokesman  stood  before  the  camera  lens  before  the  American  audience. 
Powell  recalled,  “We  auditioned  spokespersons. . . .  We  picked  Lieutenant  Gen¬ 
eral  Tom  Kelly  as  our  Pentagon  briefer  because  Kelly  not  only  was  deeply 
knowledgeable,  but  came  across  like  Norm  in  the  sitcom  Cheers,  a  regular  guy 
whom  people  could  relate  to  and  trust.”22 

Powell  also  understood  that  live  press  conferences  meant  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  see  both  questioner  and  responder.  Ever  since  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
public  had  viewed  the  media  as  fighting  to  get  the  truth  from  a  military  hiding  be¬ 
hind  a  cloak  of  secrecy  and  a  government  spending  $600  on  toilet  seats.  During 
the  Gulf  War,  Americans  saw  members  of  both  the  media  and  the  military  on  their 
TV  screens.  Powell  later  wrote,  “When  the  public  got  to  watch  journalists,  even 
the  best  reporters  sometimes  came  across  as  bad  guys.”23  Perhaps  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  shift  in  American  perceptions  was  a  Saturday  Night  Live  skit  in 
which  the  media  were  portrayed  as  enemy  Iraqis  trying  to  wrestle  secret  Ameri¬ 
can  war  plans  away  from  an  Army  spokesperson. 

In  general,  the  media  were  supportive  of  the  American  soldiers  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Though  the  reporting  was  positive,  the  coverage  did  not  convey  the 
whole  story  on  the  battlefield.  Journalists  were  more  or  less  welcomed  by  unit 
commanders.  The  Army  was  reticent  to  “embedding”  the  media,  while  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  welcomed  media  attention.24  Thus,  the  Marine  Corps  enjoyed  over¬ 
whelmingly  good  and  proportionally  larger  press  coverage  for  a  relatively 
smaller  role  in  the  war.25  Colonel  Barry  E.  Willey,  then  an  Army  public  affairs  of¬ 
ficer,  concluded,  “Most  military  commanders  would  have  to  agree  that  the  media 
coverage  of  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  was  balanced  and  generally  favorable 
where  cooperation,  patience,  and  tolerance  were  evident.”26 

Somalia  (1992-93)  and  Haiti  (1994) 

Somalia  was  an  example  of  careful  planning  for  involvement  of  the  me¬ 
dia.  Some  thought  it  was  too  well  planned.  As  the  marines  arrived  on  a  Somali 
beach  that  looked  more  like  a  movie  set  than  a  real  beach,  it  appeared  as  though 
the  marines  were  posturing  before  the  cameras  under  bright  television  lights. 
Nonetheless,  the  reports  on  media  access  were  positive.  According  to  Frank 
Aukofer  and  William  P.  Lawrence  in  their  1995  report  of  military-media  rela¬ 
tions,  “There  were  few  if  any  complaints  from  the  news  media  about  their  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  military  in  Somalia  or  Haiti.”27 

For  Operation  Restore  Democracy  in  Haiti,  the  military  planned  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  media  well  in  advance  of  the  operation.  Reporters  were  given  top-secret 
plans  for  the  operation  prior  to  the  planned  invasion,  and  David  Wood,  a  seasoned 
national  security  correspondent  for  Newhouse  News,  was  assigned  a  seat  on  the 
command  and  control  aircraft  that  would  oversee  the  operation.  While  US  envoys 
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former  President  Jimmy  Carter,  General  Powell,  and  Senator  Sam  Nunn  were  ne¬ 
gotiating  with  Lieutenant  General  Raul  Cedras,  the  leader  of  the  Haitian  junta,  the 
Pentagon  was  negotiating  with  reporters.  Could  the  media  stay  in  their  hotels  for 
the  first  12  hours?28  How  about  a  news  blackout  for  the  first  six  to  eight  hours? 
Ultimately,  the  media  agreed  to  a  self-imposed  embargo  on  “all  broadcast  video 
depicting  or  describing  troop  landing  locations  during  the  first  hour  of  the  inter¬ 
vention.”29  The  media  also  agreed  not  to  repeat  the  use  of  lights,  for  which  both 
they  and  the  marines  had  been  ridiculed  following  their  arrival  in  Somalia. 

Bosnia  (199 5 -present) 

In  what  was  considered  a  “bold  and  innovative”  move  by  the  Army  in 
military-media  relations,  the  Army  decided  to  “embed”  about  two  dozen  report¬ 
ers  in  the  units  deployed  to  Bosnia  in  late  December  1995. 30  Commanders  hoped 
that  this  arrangement  would  produce  positive  stories  for  the  Army,  thus  generat¬ 
ing  support  from  the  American  people  while  bolstering  soldiers’  morale.  Though 
the  press  coverage  of  the  Army’s  deployment  to  Bosnia  generally  achieved  these 
objectives,  it  also  produced  some  controversial  stories.31 

In  December  1995,  Wall  Street  Journal  correspondent  Tom  Ricks  re¬ 
ported  remarks  made  by  Colonel  Gregory  Fontenot,  who  was  commanding  the 
first  armored  brigade  to  enter  Bosnia.  Ricks  reported  that  Fontenot  warned  two 
black  American  soldiers  that  Croats  were  racists,  and  he  expressed  reservations 
that  the  American  military  would  be  out  of  Bosnia  within  12  months.32  This  latter 
view  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  White  House’s  official  position.  Fontenot’s  re¬ 
marks  and  their  press  coverage  stirred  a  controversy  in  the  military.  Was  this  prom¬ 
ising  brigade  commander  passed  over  for  promotion  to  flag  rank  because  of  Ricks  ’ 
reporting?  The  pejorative  title  of  Richard  Newman’s  case  study  detailing  the  con¬ 
troversy,  “Burned  by  the  Press:  One  Commander’s  Experience,”  suggests  that  the 
answer  is  yes.  However,  the  study  itself  offers  little  evidence  to  support  a  direct 
linkage  between  Ricks’  articles  and  Fontenot’s  promotion  potential.33  Though  the 
question  of  whether  press  coverage  halted  Fontenot’s  career  will  never  be  an¬ 
swered,  many  important  lessons  emerged  from  his  experience.34  Most  important, 
the  practice  of  embedding  reporters  was  judged  to  be  a  success  by  reporters  and  the 
1st  Armored  Division’s  commander,  Major  General  William  Nash. 

Kosovo  (1999-present) 

Kosovo  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  sharp  contrast  between  military- 
media  relations  during  war  versus  peace  operations.  In  Bosnia  the  media  were 
embraced  by  the  military  during  the  peacekeeping  phase,  but  during  the  Kosovo 
air  campaign,  NATO’s  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  General  Wesley  Clark,  is¬ 
sued  a  “gag  order”  that  angered  reporters.  Clark’s  policy  led  to  numerous  stories 
about  the  lack  of  information  provided  by  NATO  and  the  Pentagon.  ’5  Some  sto¬ 
ries  went  so  far  as  to  compare  the  Pentagon’s  handling  of  the  press  with  the  way  it 
had  been  managed  in  Vietnam.36 
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“The  debate  over  whether  the  military 
will  be  able  to  control  the  media 
or  should  be  able  to  control 
the  media  in  the  next  war  continues.  ” 


Frustrated  by  daily  official  briefings  that  provided  little  information, 
reporters  tried  to  get  out  to  the  field  to  get  the  real  story.  The  gag  order  also  cre¬ 
ated  an  opportunity  for  Slobodan  Milosevic  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story.  Angered 
by  Milosevic’s  disinformation  campaign,  Clark  demanded  that  NATO  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  bomb  the  Serbs’  TV  station.’7  Following  the  air  campaign,  the  military 
reverted  back  to  the  practice  of  embedding  reporters  in  units. 

Implications  for  the  Future 

In  the  months  before  the  ongoing  conflict  in  Afghanistan,  the  military 
and  the  media  seemed  to  be  on  much  better  terms  than  a  decade  before.  At  the 
most  recent  US  Army  War  College  Media  Day  in  fall  2001,  many  visiting  jour¬ 
nalists  remarked  that  the  era  of  “hating  the  media”  seemed  to  have  passed.38  At 
the  very  least,  war  college  students  seem  to  have  come  to  realize  the  importance 
of  learning  how  to  get  along  with  the  media.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  popularity 
of  the  college’s  “Military  and  the  Media”  elective.  Further,  in  a  recent  survey  of 
927  military  officers  asked  to  respond  to  the  statement,  “The  news  media  are  just 
as  necessary  to  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  United  States  as  the  military,”  83 
percent  expressed  agreement.31’ 

In  an  age  of  multiple  24-hour  cable  news  networks  using  satellite  tech¬ 
nology,  the  CNN  effect  will  exert  even  greater  pressures  on  the  tension  between 
the  “control  freaks”  and  the  “anarchists.”  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  the  media  had  limited  access  to  military  operations.  As  reported  by 
The  New  York  Times’  Elizabeth  Becker,  the  “military  has  imposed  a  tight  lid  .  .  . 
trying  to  walk  the  fine  line  of  saying  enough  to  reassure  the  public  that  the  war  is 
on  target  but  keeping  the  news  media  at  bay.”40 

For  the  strategic  leader  and  warfighter,  it  is  important  to  understand 
these  tensions  and  how  to  balance  the  military’s  need  to  control  information  as  a 
matter  of  operational  security  with  the  media’s  desire  to  inform  the  public.  It  is 
also  important  for  strategic  leaders  and  warfighters  to  understand  the  media  as  a 
potent  force  multiplier  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas.  Recognizing  the  power  of  tele¬ 
vision,  General  Powell  instructed  National  Defense  University  students,  “Once 
you’ve  got  all  the  forces  moving  and  everything’s  being  taken  care  of  by  the  com- 
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manders,  turn  your  attention  to  television,  because  you  can  win  the  battle  but  lose 
the  war  if  you  don’t  handle  the  story  right.”41 

Operational  Risk 

In  the  CNN  age  of  broadcasting,  information  is  available  globally  in 
real  time.  For  the  warfighter,  the  potential  for  the  enemy  knowing  as  much  as  he 
knows  is  a  grave  risk.  Flow  does  a  commander  achieve  surprise  in  such  an  envi¬ 
ronment?  In  the  Gulf  War,  General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  achieved  opera¬ 
tional  surprise  by  constraining  press  pools.  In  Haiti,  the  White  House  openly 
announced  its  intention  to  invade  Haiti  as  part  of  its  diplomatic  strategy  to  pres¬ 
sure  General  Cedras  to  back  down.  In  Bosnia,  General  Clark  issued  a  gag  order; 
however,  this  order  made  him  appear  to  be  adopting  Vietnam-era  media  rela¬ 
tions.  Most  recently,  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  in  Afghanistan,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  barred  reporters  from  US  S  Kitty  Hawk,  where  some 
special  operations  forces  were  based,  while  allowing  reporters  on  the  other  two 
carriers  based  in  the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  debate  over  whether  the  military  will  be  able  to  control  the  media  or 
should  be  able  to  control  the  media  in  the  next  war  continues.42  The  key  for  the 
operational  commander  will  be  to  inform  the  public  fully  without  endangering 
the  mission.  If  steps  to  control  the  media  must  be  taken,  the  public  will  have  to 
understand  why  it  is  necessary.  The  military  can  play  an  important  role  in  inform¬ 
ing  the  public  to  gain  their  support  on  why  such  restrictions  on  First  Amendment 
rights  sometimes  must  be  instituted. 

In  addition  to  operational  security,  the  strategic  leader  and  operational 
commander  have  to  consider  the  impact  that  information  availability  has  on  com¬ 
mand  and  control.  If  information  is  available  to  several  levels  of  command  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  questions  then  become  who  will  the  decisionmaker  be  and  who 
will  act.  A  valid  concern  is  that  the  President  and  his  immediate  advisers,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  CNN  effect,  will  have  the  capability  and  possibly  the  desire  to  micro¬ 
manage  the  war.  In  a  CNN  war  where  the  President  and  other  senior  leaders  are 
held  accountable  for  tactical  actions  by  a  public  media  in  real  time,  these  leaders 
may  feel  compelled  to  become  more  involved  as  the  situation  develops.  That 
happened  on  a  small  scale  in  Panama.43 

It’s  tempting  to  prescribe  a  solution  that  stipulates  carefully  delineated 
areas  of  responsibility  to  alleviate  this  problem.  But  in  reality,  what  we  have  seen 
is  an  increasingly  global  situational  awareness  for  the  President  and  his  defense 
advisers,  as  well  as  for  such  organizations  as  NATO  and  the  UN.  The  result  is  a 
fluid  political  situation  complicated  by  international  relationships,  cultural  val¬ 
ues,  and  divergent  goals.  This  presents  an  increasingly  complicated  challenge  for 
the  operational  commander  who  must  maintain  command  and  control  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  in  theater  while  simultaneously  maintaining  situational  awareness  of 
changes  at  the  strategic  level.  Just  as  a  clearly  communicated  commander’s  in¬ 
tent  solidifies  unity  of  effort  in  the  echelons  below  his  level,  a  clearly  defined 
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“The  fourth  estate  offers  a  superb  mechanism  for 
strategic  leaders  and  warfighters  to  transmit 
operational  objectives  and  goals,  as  well  as  to 
reinforce  strategic  policy  objectives.  ” 


strategic  end-state  secures  unity  of  purpose  between  the  operational  and  strategic 
command  levels.  This  places  a  premium  on  the  operational  commander  having  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  military’s  role  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy. 

Strategic  leaders  and  operational  commanders  can  mitigate  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  these  complexities  by  training  in  peacetime.  Because  decisions  will  affect 
a  much  broader  spectrum  of  warfare,  training  and  education  in  all  levels  of  war¬ 
fare  are  essential.  Human  judgments  and  decisions  can  be  rehearsed,  practiced, 
and  gamed  in  peacetime.  In  addition  to  realistic  training  in  peacetime  for  com¬ 
manders  and  staffs  at  the  operational  and  strategic  levels,  this  training  should  in¬ 
clude  senior  defense  officials,  members  of  the  media,  and  representatives  of 
civilian  agencies  that  participate  in  wartime  operations.  There  will  always  be 
contingencies  that  we  fail  to  predict.  However,  operational  commanders  must  be 
practiced  in  interfacing  with  senior  leaders,  the  media,  and  civilian  agencies  un¬ 
der  realistic  time  constraints  so  we  can  count  on  them  to  be  prepared  in  wartime 
decisionmaking  situations  before  a  live  camera. 

Strategic  Enabler 

In  an  era  in  which  “wars  can  be  won  [or  lost]  on  the  world’s  television 
screens  as  well  as  on  the  battlefield,”44  strategic  leaders  and  warfighters  must  be 
proactive  and  innovative  in  dealing  with  the  media.  The  satellite  television  age 
offers  strategic  leaders  and  warfighters  exceptional  opportunities  to  leverage  the 
media — to  use  the  vast  resources  of  the  fourth  estate  to  their  advantage.  The  me¬ 
dia  can  be  a  strategic  enabler  in  a  number  of  ways:  to  communicate  the  objective 
and  end-state  to  a  global  audience,  to  execute  effective  psychological  operations 
(PSYOPS),  to  play  a  major  role  in  deception  of  the  enemy,  and  to  supplement  in¬ 
telligence  collection  efforts. 

A  word  of  caution:  Such  suggestions  may  be  anathema  to  the  press,  or  at 
least  to  mainstream  news  organizations.  The  notion  of  “using”  the  media  under¬ 
standably — if  not  invariably — will  cause  serious  concerns  for  skeptical  and  in¬ 
dependent  reporters  and  editors.  The  intent  may  not  be  to  dupe  anyone,  however. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  sinister  implied  in  suggesting  that  the  military  use  the 
media  as  a  conduit  to  accurately  and  honestly  convey  information  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  about  the  operations  in  which  their  military  is  engaged.  On  the  other 
hand,  using  the  media  for  PSY OPS  or  deception  operations,  for  example,  may  be 
instances  where  the  media  would  rebel  at  any  involvement.  In  any  such  cases, 
up-front  honesty  on  the  part  of  commanders  would  be  essential. 

In  spite  of  the  cultural  divisions  and  potential  operational  risks,  strate¬ 
gic  leaders  should  never  cede  the  “CNN  battlefield”  to  the  media.  To  adopt  a 
“control  freak”  attitude  or  to  go  so  far  as  to  issue  “gag  orders”  wastes  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  communicate  directly  with  the  American  people.  It  also  risks 
causing  the  media  to  become  uninformed,  suspicious,  and  alienated,  resulting  in 
inaccurate  or  biased  reporting.  In  the  face  of  the  gag  order  during  the  Kosovo  air 
campaign,  Andrew  Rosenthal,  foreign  editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  explained, 
“The  press  reflects  what  is  going  on.  If  the  Administration  is  sitting  on  its  hands 
and  not  explaining  itself,  we  have  to  go  to  other  analysts.  And  dissenters  are  al¬ 
ways  more  willing  to  talk.”45 

Instead,  in  this  era  of  instantaneous  worldwide  communications,  the 
American  military  should  use  its  standing  as  one  of  the  most  respected  US  insti¬ 
tutions  to  make  its  case  for  how  military  force  should  or  shouldn’t  be  used  on  a 
global  stage.  In  the  words  of  one  veteran  Pentagon  correspondent,  the  “combat¬ 
ant  commander  is  expected  to  play  a  public  relations  role,  not  just  fight  the  good 
fight.  He  must  project  a  strong  reassuring  presence  . . .  and  explain  a  war’s  objec¬ 
tives  and  risks.”46  The  fourth  estate  offers  a  superb  mechanism  for  strategic  lead¬ 
ers  and  warfighters  to  transmit  operational  objectives  and  goals,  as  well  as  to 
reinforce  strategic  policy  objectives.  If  the  military  wastes  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plain  itself  in  the  satellite  television  age — and  in  a  time  in  which  the  military  is 
more  generally  respected  than  the  media — then  the  military  risks  having  the  im¬ 
ages  of  the  battlespace  presented  to  the  global  village,  and  perhaps  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  American  people  and  our  own  troops,  in  a  distorted  manner.  Inaccurate 
depictions  of  operations  can  have  a  devastating  effect  on  what  is  often  the  US 
strategic  center  of  gravity,  the  will  of  the  American  people,  as  well  as  on  the 
decisionmaking  process  at  the  strategic  level. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  clarify  for  the  American  audience  the  linkage 
between  operational  goals  and  strategic  policy  objectives,  the  media  have  the  po¬ 
tential  to  support  PSYOPS  directed  at  an  opposing  force  and  its  population.  Dur¬ 
ing  Desert  Storm  the  media  provided  General  Schwarzkopf  with  the  means  to 
showcase  US  military  might  directly  to  the  Iraqi  military.  Senator  Nunn  has  often 
stated  that  live  reports  of  American  paratroopers  lifting  off  from  Fort  Bragg  en 
route  to  invade  Haiti  directly  led  to  General  Cedras’s  decision  to  step  down.47  As 
further  evidence  of  the  power  of  CNN,  when  the  US  military  arrived  in  Haiti  the 
day  after  Cedras’s  capitulation,  the  Haitians  warmly  welcomed  the  US  troops.48  In 
Bosnia,  Major  General  Nash  “wanted  to  use  the  power  of  the  world  press  to  influ¬ 
ence  compliance  by  the  former  warring  factions  with  the  Dayton  Accords.”49  The 
world  could  witness  confrontation  or  compliance  firsthand. 
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Media  reporting  can  have  a  positive  effect  on  US  soldiers  as  well.  At  a 
1991  MIT  symposium  on  “Reporting  the  Gulf  War,”  a  Marine  Corps  representa¬ 
tive  “argued  that  the  press  coverage  acted  as  a  ‘force  multiplier’  by  keeping  ma¬ 
rines  motivated  and  keeping  US  and  world  opinion  firmly  behind  the  marines.”50 
Major  General  Nash  also  recognized  this  potential  of  the  media  to  “enhance  the 
soldiers’  morale”  when  he  decided  to  embed  the  media  in  the  1st  Armored  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Bosnia. 

Two  other  important  roles  the  media  can  play  are  to  provide  intelligence 
to  the  military  and  to  report  as  a  part  of  a  deception  plan.  General  Schwarzkopf’s 
use  of  the  media  to  obscure  his  famous  left  hook  maneuver  in  Desert  Storm  is 
well  documented.  However,  the  media’s  role  as  a  source  of  intelligence  is  per¬ 
haps  less  obvious.  The  media  can  be  an  important  source  of  information  for  two 
reasons.  First,  they  may  be  in  country  before  operations  begin,  as  in  Haiti, 
Bosnia,  Somalia,  and  Afghanistan.  This  gives  them  important  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  people,  their  culture,  the  landscape,  and  events  leading  up  to  the  oper¬ 
ations.  Second,  because  of  their  mobility,  reporters  can  frequently  move  about 
the  area  of  operations  more  freely  than  uniformed  military  can;  consequently, 
they  can  be  an  important  source  of  “open  intelligence.”51 

In  short,  the  military  should  use  the  media  as  an  important  strategic 
enabler.  The  media  provide  the  military  the  means  to  ensure  the  American  public  is 
informed  and  engaged.  The  media  provide  the  military  with  a  global  stage  to  send 
its  message  and  aid  in  executing  its  mission.  And  they  have  great  potential  as  a 
force  multiplier,  a  source  of  intelligence,  and  a  resource  for  conducting  PSYOPS. 

Conclusion 

The  military  and  the  media  have  improved  their  relationship  since  the 
days  of  the  Vietnam  War,  America’s  first  television  war.  Satellite  technology  and 
the  proliferation  of  24/7  news  networks  have  created  and  increased  the  so-called 
CNN  effect  on  strategic-level  decisionmaking  and  on  how  warfighters  direct 
their  commands.  The  military  needs  to  understand,  anticipate,  and  plan  for  this 
new  dynamic.  Friction  between  the  military  and  the  media  will  continue  to  some 
degree  in  the  future.  As  Professor  Loren  Thompson  of  Georgetown  University 
succinctly  put  it: 

Even  if  the  dilemmas  of  war  coverage  are  fully  appreciated  on  both  sides  and 
journalists  and  soldiers  develop  a  sympathetic  view  of  each  other’s  needs  and 
responsibilities,  friction  will  persist.  Tension  between  major  public  institutions 
is  inherent  in  the  functioning  of  democracy,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  such 
tension  is  most  pronounced  in  a  setting  where  lives  are  lost  and  national  interests 
are  at  stake.52 

In  spite  of  this  friction,  strategic  leaders  and  warfighters  should  harness  the  in¬ 
creasing  power  of  the  fourth  estate  as  a  strategic  enabler  while  hedging  against 
operational  risk. 
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